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Twelfth Annual Convention of Crushed :Stone 


Industry is Unqualified Success 
W. F. Wise Elected President 


ITHOUT fear of contradiction it can unhesitat- 

ingly be stated that the Twelfth Annual Con- 

vention of the National Crushed Stone Association, 

held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, during 

oe: third week of January, was the most interesting, 

‘Whstructive and thoroughly enjoyable foregathering 

which our Association has experienced since its incep- 
tion. 

The genial atmosphere of good fellowship and cam- 
araderie, the excellent program of speakers on techni- 
cal subjects as well as on topics of an inspirational and 
generally informative nature, the Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision Exposition which surpassed all of its predeces- 
sors both in number of exhibitors present and in the 
completeness of individual exhibits, an unusually ver- 
satile and well executed program of entertainment and 
finally a hotel particularly well suited to our require- 
ments and managed by the most courteous and genial 
of hosts—all of these things and many more contribut- 
ed to the enthusiastic expressions of approval voiced 
unanimously by those in attendance. 

It would seem that we might well take pride in the 
fact that over five hundred of the foremost represen- 
tatives of our industry were gathered together in this 
convention for the purpose of being mutually helpful 
in the solution of the many vital problems confronting 
producers today. Assuredly, no one who attended the 
Cleveland Convention could fail to be impressed with 
the unconscious display of solidarity and united effort 
which characterized the entire four-day meeting and 
to recognize that the Association is earnestly and vig- 
orously endeavoring to promote the best interests of 
the industry along sound and ethical lines. 

It is not within the province of this article to give a 
detailed description of the convention proceedings as 
preparations are now under way for publishing the 
complete verbatim report of the meeting at an early 
date. Consequently the following is but a brief sketch 
and necessarily touches only the high points. 


At ten o’clock on Monday morning President Graves 
called the convention to order with the beautiful red- 
wood gavel presented to the Association some few 
years ago by one of the most beloved of all of our mem- 
bers, A. R. Wilson, of California. 

Immediately following the formal opening of the 
Convention, the President asked the assemblage to rise 
a moment in silent tribute to the memory of Scott 
Eames whom we all sadly recall was taken from us 
shortly after the Convention at West Baden last year. 
It will be remembered that this is the first convention 
in the history of the Association at which Scott Eames 
has not been present. Later on during the meeting the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Convention: 


“WHEREAS, Almighty God did on the 25th day of 
January, 1928, summon and take unto himself W. Scott 
Eames, our associate and friend; and 

“‘WHEREAS, W. Scott Eames has been a Director of 
the National Crushed Stone Association since its or- 
ganization and has constantly given to its activities his 
counsel, vision and ability; and 

“WHEREAS, In the year 1923 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association in recognition of his exceptional 
ability and sound integrity, which he devoted to fur- 
thering the interests not only of the Association, but 
of the entire industry as well; and 

“WHEREAS, He has endeared himself to all of the 
members of the Association by his warm friendliness, 
human kindliness and steadfast loyalty to all things 
good and true; and 

“WHEREAS, Because of his qualities of character 
which endeared him to all those who enjoyed his friend- 
ship, because of an inexpressible sense of personal loss, 
and because of the gratitude of this Association for his 
leadership and counsel; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the National Crushed Stone 
Association in meeting assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 23, 1929, express though necessarily in this 
formal manner, our deep sorrow because of the death 
of W. Scott Eames, our friend and comrade, and we 
extend to the members of his family and to the New 
Haven Trap Rock Company our deepest sympathy for 
their irreparable loss; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to his family and also to the New Haven Trap 
Rock Company.” 


Unfortunately due to serious illness, Wm. R. Hop- 
kins, City Manager of Cleveland, who was to have 
given the address of welcome, was unable to be pres- 
ent and though we deeply regretted not having the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Hopkins, we could not but 
admire his good judgment in sending to us so courte- 
ous and able a speaker as Mr. Shuler, Director of Law 
of the City of Cleveland, who substituted for him. 
Howard E. Bair of the France Stone Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, did credit to himself and to the Association 
for the excellent response which he made to the Ad- 
dress of Welcome. 

No comment regarding the Presidential Address by 
Otho M. Graves need be made here further than to say 
gut the recommendations given therein are of such 

vital importance to the welfare of the industry that it 
has been felt advisable to give Mr. Graves’ address in 
full elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

The reports of the various members of the Board of 
Directors.on business conditions for 1928 and the pros- 
pects for 1929 were with very few exceptions of a most 
optimistic nature and what is contrary to the experi- 
ence of many industries for 1928, the production of 
crushed stone showed approximately a four per cent 
increase as compared to 1927. 

Shortly after the formal opening of the Convention, 
President Graves read the following telegram received 
from President Fletcher of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association in reply to a message which Presi- 
dent Graves had sent to them on behalf of our Asso- 
_mciation at the time of their annual meeting during the 
Beecona week in January. 


“Please permit me to acknowledge in be- 
half of our entire membership the sentiments 
of friendship and kind cooperation which you 
expressed in the very cordial telegram ad- 
dressed to us at our Cleveland Convention, I 
wish to take advantage of this opportunity to 
express the sincere hope of the sand and 
gravel industry that your convention will be 
highly successful from every standpoint and 
to assure you of our earnest desire to main- 
tain the pleasant relationships which have 
marked the conduct of our two Associations. 
The past year has witnessed a steady growth 
in the effectiveness and usefulness of trade 
associations and our two organizations have 
the opportunity of bringing increasing bene- 
fits to the industries which they represent. 
We renew our pledge of cooperation with your 
Association in all matters of mutual interest.” 


Immediately following the general get-together lun- 
cheon on Monday, Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Manager, Trade 
Association Department of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, gave one of the most constructive talks 
on “The Business Man and His Trade Association” 
which it has ever been our pleasure to hear. Some of 
the remarks by Dr. Baker bear so intimately upon sug- 
gestions made by President Graves in his address that 
we feel justified in publishing Dr. Baker’s talk in full 
in the next issue of the Journal. 

The Monday afternoon session was devoted entirely 
to a paper by A. T. Goldbeck, Director of the Bureau 
of Engineering, in which he described the Association’s 
research laboratory established at*’Washington during 
the past year and gave progress reports on the results 
of investigations at present under way, one of the 
more important of which is subsequently given in this 
issue. A discussion of Mr. Goldbeck’s paper was ably 
presented by H. S. Mattimore, Engineer of Tests and 
Materials Investigation, Department of Highways, 
Pennsylvania. John W, Stull, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, also added some interesting com- 
ments from the point of view of the producers. 

On Monday evening at 8:00 o’clock the Manufactur- 
ers’ Division Exposition was formally opened with a 
parade around the lobby of the hotel which ended at 
the Exposition Hall. Leading the parade were four 
attractive young ladies known as the Bell Trumpeters, 
assisted by two large gentlemen whose names need 
hardly be mentioned. The Exposition, a complete de- 
scription of which is given on a subsequent page, as 
usual was one of the outstanding features of the con- 
vention and was of distinct educational value to super- 
intendents and operating men as well as executives. 


At 9.30 the Annual Smoker was held in the attractive 
Crystal Dining Room, The tables were arranged so 
as to leave a rectangular opening in the center of the 
room which served as a stage. During the course of 
the performance, which seemed to meet with the hearty 
approval of all present, a buffet supper was served. 

The opening paper on Tuesday morning was given 
by J. R. Thoenen of the U. S. Bureau of Mines on “A 
Study of Quarry Operating Costs,” which proved of 
unusual interest. Following Mr. Thoenen, George B. 
Gascoigne, Consulting Sanitary Engineer, of Cleve- 
land, spoke on “Crushed Stone for Sewage Trickling 
Filters.” Mr. Gascoigne’s paper will prove a most 
valuable contribution to our convention literature and 
deserves a most careful reading when available in 
printed form in the published proceedings. 
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The remainder of the Tuesday morning session was 
devoted to talks by Harold Williams, Jr., Member of 
the Boston Bar, on “Vibrations and Their Legal Con- 
sequences,” W. J. McGarry, Manager, Car Service Di- 
vision, American Railway Association, on “Transpor- 
tation—Present and Future,” and Hon. George E. Mac- 
Ilwain, Business Economist and Analyist, on “The 
Next Six Months.” All three of these gentlemen are 
well known to our industry for the delightful talks 
which they have rendered us on previous occasions and 
we are indeed deeply indebted to them for contributing 
so much of interest and value to our Twelfth Annual 
Meeting. 

On Tuesday afternoon two simultaneous group ses- 
sions were held, one for Operating Men, Superinten- 
dents and Manufacturers, and the other a Highway 
and Sales Conference. To A. L. Worthen who arranged 

@@he program for and presided over the former meeting 

~and to Russell Rarey who performed a similar function 
for the latter, the heartiest of congratulations are due, 
for there was more of real interest and value present- 
ed before these two sessions than has been the case for 
many years. No attempt will be made here to de- 
scribe the various papers presented as they will ap- 
pear in full in the published proceedings. 


On Wednesday morning, M. E. Crosby, Chief Engi- 
neer, Burrell Engineering and Construction Company, 
discussed “Various Types of Stone Storage Struc- 
tures.” He was followed by Charles M. Upham whose 
subject was “Research and Industry.” Dr. J. Gordon 
McKay, Director, Cleveland Highway Research Bu- 
reau, gave a most interesting talk on “The Use of 
Traffic Studies in Planning Highway Systems” and was 

wollowed by Dr. Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of Engineer- 

g, Cornell University, who spoke on “Humanity and 
the Machine.” The audience plainly showed its in- 
tense interest in all of these papers. 


The remainder of the morning was devoted to gen- 
eral business, including the adoption of resolutions and 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. As an 
expression of the grateful assistance rendered by the 
Ohio Crushed Stone Association which contributed so 
helpfully towards the success of the convention, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted. . 


“Be it Resolved, That the thanks of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association be extended 
to the Ohio Crushed Stone Association for 
their delightful hospitality extended to its 
members during the convention held in Cleve- 
land from January 20th to January 24th, 
1929.” 


Recognizing that words could but inadequately ex- 
press the love and affection and sincere appreciation 
which this Association has for its retiring President, 
Otho M. Graves, who for four years successfully and 
untiringly and with very real personal sacrifice admin- 





JAMES SAVAGE 
Retiring as Treasurer of the National Crushed Stone 
Association After Four Years in Office 
istered its affairs, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote, accompanied by ap- 
plause which lasted for several minutes. 

WHEREAS, Mr. O. M. Graves, as President of the 
Association for the past four years, has through his 
tireless efforts and unusual ability guided and devel- 
oped the organization to a strong, purposeful and co- 
herent trade association, held in increasing respect by 
governmental bodies, technical societies and other 
trade associations, and 

WHEREAS, By his own wish he is retiring from the 
presidency ; therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the Association desires to express 
to him its very sincere appreciation of his devotion to 
its interests, its admiration for his outstanding ability, 
its respect for his character and its very earnest re- 
gret that simple justice can make no further demand 
upon him for continued leadership. 


In submitting the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, W. L. Sporborg placed the name of W. F. 
Wise, of Dallas, Texas, in nomination for President. 

There being no other names placed before the con- 
vention, the nominations were closed and the Secre- 
tary instructed to cast a unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for the election of W. F. Wise as President for 
the ensuing year. Chairman Graves then formally de- 
clared Mr. Wise elected, whereupon the delegates rose 
to their feet and warmly welcomed him as the incom- 
ing president, Chairman Graves appointed Mr. Doo- 
little of Canada, and Ex-presidents John Rice and E. 
J. Krause as an escort of honor to conduct Mr. Wise to 
the platform, 

President-elect Wise thanked the Association for the 
high honor conferred upon him, stating that his lack 
of qualification for the office which he keenly felt could 
only be compensated for by the unstinted support of 
every producer, 

Mr. Sporborg then proceeded to present the balance 
of the report of the Nominating Committee which re- 
sulted in the unanimous election of the following offi- 
cers and members of the Board of Directors: 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 

EASTERN—A, S. Lane, John S, Lane & Son, Inc., Meriden, 
Conn, 

CENTRAL—Allen Patterson, National Lime & Stone Co., 
Findlay, Ohio. 

SouTHERN—T, I, Weston, Weston and Brooker Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C, 

SOUTHWESTERN—Harry Landa, Landa Rock Products Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas. 

NORTHERN—-W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, 
Iilinois, 

WESTERN—A. R. Wilson, Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, 
California. 

CANADIAN—C. M. Doolittle, Canada Crushed Stone Corp., 
Hamilton, Canada. 


TREASURER 
F. T. Gucker, John T. Dyer Quarry Company, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 
SECRETARY 


J. R. Boyd, Merchandise Building, Washington, D. C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
*W. F. Wise, Chairman. 
W. M. Andrews, Lake Erie Limestone Co., 901 Wick Bldg., 
Youngstown, O. 
H. E. Bair, France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
*A. J. Blair, Lake Shore Sand & Stone Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 


W. W. Boxley, W. W. Boxley & Co., Roanoke, Virginia. 

C. D. Brewer, Duluth Crushed Stone Co., Alworth Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn, 

L. R, Cartwright, Mid-West Crushed Stone Co., Traction 
Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

O. P. Chamberlain, Dolese & Shepard Co., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Il. 

J. E. Cushing, Cushing Stone Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


*C. M. Doolittle, Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Hamilton, 
Canada. 


F. O. Earnshaw, Carbon Limestone Co., Stambaugh Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

E. Eikel, Dittlinger Lime Co., New Braunfels, Texas. 

E. E, Evans, Whitehouse Stone Co., Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O. 

*O. M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co., Drake Bldg., 
Easton, Pa. 

F. T. Gucker, John T. Dyer Quarry Co., Norristown, Pa. 

J. L. Heimlich, LeRoy Lime & Crushed Stone Co., LeRoy, 
¥.. 3. 

W. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

W. P. Hodgkins, Brownell Improvement Co., 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

*E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., 1612 Syndicate Trust 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Harry Landa, Landa Rock Products Co., New Braunfels, 
Texas. 

*A. S. Lane, John S, Lane and Son, Inc., Meriden, Conn. 

Thos. McCroskey, American Limestone Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

R. N. McDowell, Consumers Material Corp., 912 Midland 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. J. McMahon, St. Louis Quarrymen’s Ass’n, 4063 Forest 
Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Allen Patterson, National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, O. 

S. Peabody, Consumers Co., 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. U. Ragland, Raleigh Granite Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Hartman Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

*John Rice, General Crushed Stone Co., Drake Bldg., Eas- 
ton, Pa. 


H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., 612 10th Ave., ‘ee 


Nashville, Tenn. 

*W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, III. 

James Savage, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., 1048 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. W. Schmidt, Jr., Morris County Crushed Stone Co., Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

J. F. Schroeder, Linwood Cement Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

W. L. Sporborg, Rock-Cut Stone Co., 537 Union Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. W. Stull, Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Rocky Point, Va. 

R. B. Tyler, R. B. Tyler Co., 114 S. Fourth St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mortimer Wandell, New York Trap Rock Corp., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. 

G. J. Whelan, Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

*T. I, Weston, Weston and Brooker Co., Columbia, S. C. 

*A. R. Wilson, Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, California. 

A. L. Worthen, Connecticut Quarries Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. % 

*E. G. Lewis, Bucyrus-Erie Co., 50 Church St., New York 
City. 


* Ex-officio members of the Board of Directors and consequently not 
elected by the annual convention. 
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C. B. Andrews, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

H. M. Davison, Harnischfeger Corp., 50 Church St., New 
York City. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to two simultane- 
ous group meetings, one the Accident Prevention Con- 
ference and the other the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agstone Association. E. E. Evans of the White- 
house Stone Company, who was to have presided at the 
Accident Prevention Conference was unfortunately 
prevented from attending due to illness and L. R. Cart- 
wright, Mid-West Crushed Stone Company, proved to 
be a very able substitute. Space does not permit of our 
giving a detailed account of this conference, but in 

assing it should be said that many papers of excep- 
a interest and value were given which deserve the 
very careful reading of the industry when available in 
printed form. 


J. C. King, President, presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Agstone Association during which 
reports from the various committees were received and 
a general discussion had of matters of particular in- 
terest to the agstone industry. The following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT 
N. G. Farber, Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ellwood Gilbert, New Castle Lime and Stone Co. 


SECRETARY 
William Margraf, Marble Cliff Quarries Co. 


DIRECTORS 
N. G. Farber, Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. 
E. J. Burke, Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
F. J. Colgan, Colgan Limestone Co. 
Ellwood Gilbert, New Castle Lime & Stone Co. 
Philip Heim, Carbon Limestone Co. 
H. C. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co. 
William Margraf, Marble Cliff Quarries Co. 
Ray C. Noll, Whiterock Quarries. 
Leo Poorman, The France Stone Co. 
G. I. Purnell, American Lime and Stone Co. 


K. C. Rudebush, Wisconsin Cooperative Agstone Ass’n. 


Words fail us completely when attempting to ade- 
quately describe the dramatic climax of the convention 
—our Twelfth Annual Banquet which was held on 
Wednesday evening with over four hundred of the dele- 
gates in attendance. John W. Stull, who acted as 
Toastmaster, acquitted himself in a most creditable 
manner and the sincere thanks of the Association are 
due him for so capably handling this difficult task. 





JOHN W. STULL 
Toastmaster—Twelfth Annual Banquet 


To our distinguished guests and speakers, including 
Judge J. J. Sullivan, “Senator” Edward Ford anc that 
grand old man, Dr. Edward James Cattell, we are in- 
debted for a most entertaining and inspirational even- 
ing. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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A Message from President Wise 


T would seem not only fitting and appropriate, but 
incumbent upon your incoming president, to take 
this the first opportunity since his election of expres- 
sing to the entire membership, through the columns of 
The Crushed Stone Journal, his deep and sincere ap- 
preciation of the high honor which has been conferred 
upon him and to say that he is not unmindful of the 
heavy responsibility which necessarily accompanies 
election to this office. It will be his constant and ear- 
nest effort throughout the ensuing year to do every- 
thing within his power to advance the interests of the 
Association. That he will have the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the membership is evidenced by the grati- 
fying assurance of support received from both active 
and associate members during the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. 

Our Association, under the capable guidance of the 
administrations in office, has moved forward with con- 
stantly increasing momentum during the past years. 
This has been particularly true for the period covered 
by the last four years due in large part to the vigorous 
and capable leadership of Mr. Graves, whom this As- 
sociation will greatly miss as its president. 

In his report to the Association on the custody of 
its affairs and in his recommendations to the conven- 
tion concerning future activities given in his Presi- 
dential Address, Mr. Graves has left to us a number 
of objectives toward which we should direct our ef- 
forts during the present year. His recommendations 
should and will receive the prompt and careful consid- 
eration of the incoming administration. 

It is earnestly suggested that each and every mem- 
ber of the Association give these recommendations the 
careful and thoughtful reading which they merit to the 
end that the present administration may have the bene- 
fit of his counsel and advice which are so necessary for 
the guidance of your officers in intelligently directing 
the activities of the Association. 

Of exceptional interest and importance is the sug- 
gestion that we prepare and adopt a Code of Business 
Practice and that study be given the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, to the end that effort be made that they 
may be modified in such a manner as to enable busi- 
ness enterprises in the same industry to enter into rea- 
sonable and proper agreements which should not be 
construed as unlawful unless public interest be violated. 


Mr. Graves has generously consented to act as Chair- 
man of the Committee to handle these specific prob- 
lems, which should assure the membership that these 
matters of such vital importance to the industry will 
be handled effectively and expeditiously. 

Of probably equal significance to the welfare of the 
industry is the recommendation of Mr. Graves with 
reference to accident prevention. Your President feels 
keenly the seriousness with which this problem should 
be considered and has appointed as Chairman of the 
Committee on Accident Prevention Mr. H. E. Rodes 
of Tennessee, with the urgent suggestion that he give 
consideration to the unanimous thought and opinion 


of the Cleveland Convention that our industry should... 


take more active interest in this work. 

That the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion selected its regional vice-presidents and directo- 
rate with care and discriminating judgment is evident 
from an inspection of the list of officers and directors 
elected for the ensuing year given elsewhere in this 
issue, and we are assured of a continuance of the gen- 
erous and helpful support which has been so freely 
given in the past years. 

It is very gratifying that the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion has seen fit to elect as its representatives on the 
Board of Directors of the National Association men 
who so sincerely have the interests of the Association 
at heart. The whole-hearted support of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division is very important to the successful 
handling of Association affairs, particularly as regards 


the Exposition. The election of Mr. E. G. Lewis a 


Chairman of the Division is most pleasing to us as he 
has always been active and untiring in his efforts to- 
wards furthering the interests of the Association. 

The inspirational presence of the many ladies of the 
convention adds much to the enjoyment of our annual 
meetings and it is to be hoped that their numbers will 
be greatly increased at our next meeting by the at- 
tendance of more of the wives and daughters. 

It is also desirable to call your attention to the 
greatly improved relations existing between the stone 
industry and its consuming public, as indicated in the 
Proceedings of our Convention, which can only con- 
tinue to improve with the increased support of our 
membership as a whole. 

Your new officers respectfully solicit your advice and 
counsel for the furthering of our interests in 1929. 





¢ 
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Cleveland Convention Establishes Record 
Attendance 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the Association 
recently held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
broke all previous records from the standpoint of at- 
tendance with a total official registration of 538. This 
figure is particularly gratifying in view of the fact 
that the influenza epidemic prevalent at the time of 
the convention prevented a large number of delegates 
(estimated at between fifty and one hundred) from at- 
tending the meeting. 
That attendance at our annual meetings for the last 
several years has been continuously increasing is evi- 


dent from the following comparison of the registra- 
tion totals for the past four years: 


Montreal—1926 Detroit—1927 


385 493 
West Baden—1928 Cleveland—1929 
525 538 


In the table given below there will be found a de- 
tailed analysis by states of the Cleveland registration 
and for purposes of comparison the corresponding fig- 
ures obtained at the West Baden Convention have been 
included. 





Total Delegates from | Delegates from Active Firms* |Associate Firms* 
State Registered Active Firms | Associate Firms Guests Represented Represented 
Cleve’d W. Baden|Cleve’d W. Baden|Cleve’d W. Baden|Cleve’d W. Baden|Cjeve’d W. Baden|Cleve’d W. Baden 

California ....... 6 1 3 1 0 0 3 0 2 1 0 0 
Comegea@e ........ 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Connecticut ...... 22 13 18 10 1 2 3 1 3 3 1 1 
Delaware ........ 6 11 0 2 6 8 0 1 0 1 2 3 
ME eis, kee 70 89 17 27 39 46 14 16 7 9 11 10 
ee 67 6 35 0 3 3 29 2 6 0 0 
Oo Sa ae eae 6 5 3 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 1 
Kentucky ....... 4 13 2 7 0 1 2 5 2 6 0 0 
Louisiana ....... 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Maryland ........ 6 6 3 1 1 1 2 4 1 0 0 0 
Massachusetts ... 15 11 8 8 3 1 4 2 4 4 0 0 
Michigan ....... 6 1 0 0 6 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Minnesota ....... 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
CO aaa 17 19 8 11 8 8 1 0 4 6 3 2 
New Jersey ..... 23 20 16 15 2 2 5 3 g 8 1 2 
New York ....... 82 69 40 31 29 29 13 9 12 10 12 12 
North Carolina... 1 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
| ee 122 76 40 31 41 31 41 14 12 13 10 13 
J ee 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania .... 82 68 34 32 37 29 11 7 9 9 20 19 
Rhode Island .... 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 
South Carolina .. 6 3 5 3 0 0 1 0 3 2 0 0 
South Dakota .... 2 2 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Tennessee ....... 4 7 4 5 0 1 0 1 2 3 0 0 
i tein. ck gone 2 3 2 3 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 
2... 4 4 3 2 0 0 1 2 3 2 0 0 
Washington, D. C. 11 9 5 4 0 0 6 5 1 1 0 0 
West Virginia ... 4 3 2 0 2 2 0 1 2 0 1 1 
Wisconsin ....... 15 10 3 2 12 7 0 1 3 is 4 4 
CA. No sk eee 11 7 5 4 1 1 5 2 3 1 1 0 
WE ébnte oso 5 538 525 230 240 191 176 117 109 90 93 68 69 




















*In tabulating the number of active and associate firms represented, the firms have been listed only from the state in which 
their headquarters are located, even though representatives were present from other states. 
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Presidential Address 


Delivered by Otho M. Graves, Retiring President, National Crushed Stone Association, 
at Cleveland Convention, January 21, 1929 


S a child can not walk until it crawls, it is not sur- 

prising that likewise an association must have 
its childhood before it reaches the state of manhood; 
but during its early years its character should be de- 
veloped and its fiber built. It may be held that this 
Association has passed through two evolutionary 
stages before reaching the third, in which we now are. 
It is not unnatural that when an association is first 
formed, it depends for existence largely upon good- 
fellowship, the value of meeting together and during 
onventions an almost exaggerated assumption of per- 
sonal cordiality. During this first period of develop- 
ment the most perceptible values lie in the dawning 
recognition that one’s own business is after all not so 
very different from that of someone else’s, that com- 
mon problems susceptible of common solution do exist, 
and the mild surpise in becoming aware that one’s 
competitors are not equipped with horns and forked 
tails, nor do they live and have their being in an atmos- 
phere faintly tinged with an odor of sulphur and brim- 
stone. After several annual gatherings of this sort 
when rough corners have been rounded, chips cour- 
teously removed from formerly antagonistic shoulders, 
and an actual and cordial camaraderie begins to make 
itself felt, somewhat of a pessimistic reaction ensues, 
leading to honest inquiries as to what it is all about, 


“What is being accomplished, what end is being sought. 


t is during this second stage of development that the 
greatest responsibility falls upon the leaders of the in- 
dustry to hold not only that which has been gained 
through fellowship, but also to establish worth while 
aims and ambitions, the effort for whose accomplish- 
ment demands intensified cooperative action, increases 
the vigor and strength of the Association and gives to 
its members greater respect for their occupation and 
pride in the industry of which they are a part. Our 
own Association has reached the third stage, that of 
fullfillment to some reasonable degree, at least, of 
those purposes which have motivated our activities. 

Several years ago, with a realizing sense of the value 
of cooperative effort, we undertook to construct a sec- 
retarial office which in time would render helpful sta- 
tistical and analytical service to our members; to cre- 
ate a Bureau of Engineering to seek and disseminate 


the truth as to our aggregate, as well as competitive 
materials ; and to establish and equip a testing labora- 
tory which would materially aid in this endeavor. In 
these adventures we have been moderately successful 
because of the vision of our members and their willing- 
ness to contribute to our needs financially and in an 


understanding spirit, with advice, counsel and encour- 
agement. 


The danger of success is the fatal soporific of self- 
satisfaction and complacement contentment. As we 
look back over the ages it requires no keen observa- 
tion to realize that the price of any individual form of 
life is adaptation to environment. Man himself has 
developed because of his peculiar ability to adapt him- 
self to the changing formations of a prehistoric world. 
No less is it true today. The business or industry 
which fails to function in harmony with the public 
welfare is doomed. This Association to enjoy a pros- 
perous life must effectively serve the interests of our 
industry, and our industry to continue to grow and 
prosper must unselfishly serve the public demand. As 
an association, we can not at this stage of our journey 
rest content upon our oars else we drift down stream. 
We must set up new ideals which, though we can not 
reach them, else would they not be ideals, will yet guide 
our course. An ideal is to the human mind as the 
North Star to the mariner—beyond reach, yet always 
guiding. 

Without desire to urge or press unduly my own opin- 
ion as to the future aims, purposes and policies of this 
Association upon you and the new officers to be elected 
at this Convention, I yet respectfully submit for your 
consideration certain activities which I believe would 
not only add solidarity to the work of the Association, 
but would also advance the interests of the industry 
and the public it serves. 


We should construct and individually sign a code of 
trade practice reciting those ethical things we thereby 
agree to do and enumerating unethical practices from 
which we are obligated to refrain. While idealists 
have long held that such a code of ethics was of spirit- 
ual and moral value to an association or industry, it is 
only quite recently that it has made any strong appeal 
to the practical mind as being worth any more than 
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the paper upon which it is written. The practicality 
has entered through the doors opened by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has been seeking to stimu- 
late the proper growth and development of trade asso- 
ciations and indicating to them those things which 
are lawful, and assisting them to avoid those in con- 
flict with our Federal statutes. Such an attitude on 
the part of the Commission marks a new era in busi- 
ness relationships. If the members of this Associa- 
tion, representing, as they do, some sixty to seventy 
per cent of the tonnage produced annually by the en- 
tire industry, should agree, through the guidance and 
counsel of the Federal Trade Commission, upon a code 
of trade practice, certain provisions thereof would be 
enforceable at law by the Commission. To others it 
would give its moral force expressed in persuasion, 
letting fall upon an offender, if not legal action, the 
heavy weight of adverse public opinion. So are ideal- 
ism and practicality merged, as they should be. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, through 
its Trade Association Department, is sympathetically 
' and energetically working towards the same end; that 
is, the expression in code form of business morality, 
backed by either the legal power or the persuasive ef- 
fort of the Federal Trade Commission. We recognize 
that in our industry, as in all others, certain evils ex- 
ist; but we should not admit that they must necessarily 
continue. Ignorance, selfishness, blind and ruthless 
competition, failure to give relative weight to potential 
production and market demand, disregard of complete 
costs of production, sales and overhead, are the roots 
from which spring industrial evils which to a large 
extent could be improved, if not entirely relieved, by 
enlightenment and the use of legal force where appli- 
cable and available. I hold that we would be blind to 
our own finest interests and derelict in duty if we fail 
to avail ourselves promptly of the opportunity offered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to cooperate with 
that body in abolishing abuses which retard the natu- 
ral and normal development of industry. Specifically, 
I earnestly recommend to you that before this Conven- 
tion is concluded a committee on trade practice be elect- 
ed or appointed, with full authority to sit in confer- 
ence with a representative of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and one from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, both of these bodies being willing to so co- 
operate, for the purpose of developing a code of trade 
practice applicable to our industry and to submit the 
code agreed upon to the Board of Directors at its sum- 
mer meeting for approval, and thence to the member- 


ship at the next convention for final and absolute rati- 
fication, modification or rejection. 


This subject leads naturally into an expression of my 
belief that the Sherman Act should be so modified as 
to permit freer and more natural relationships be- 
tween competitors and between members of an asso- 
ciation with one another than is now lawful. “It is 
mischievous and unwholesome to keep upon the statute 
books unmodified a law like the anti-trust law, which, 
while in practice only partially effective against vici- 
ous combinations, has nevertheless in theory been so 
construed as sweepingly to prohibit every combina- 
tion for the transaction of modern business.” Nor is 
this merely my own opinion, for the words I have just 
spoken have been quoted literally from an address of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Congress while he was the 
President of the United States. 


Somewhat later, Ex-president Taft, while a candi 
date for the Presidency, said, “I am inclined to the 
opinion that the time is near at hand for an amend- 
ment of the anti-trust law, defining greater detail de- 
faults against it, and its aim, and making clearer the 
distinction between lawful agreements, reasonably re- 
straining trade, and those which are pernicious in ef- 
fect.” 


About six years ago our present President-elect, Her- 
bert Hoover, expressed himself more moderately as be- 
lieving that “The time has come when we must have 
some assistance from the law, but this does not imply 
the alteration of the purpose of the restraint-of-trade 
acts”—evidently a more gentle and cautious criticism, 
which, to be fully understood, requires a consideration 
of the original purpose of the Sherman Act and the 
extent to which, through court interpretations, it 
scope and effect have been enlarged to an astonishing 
degree. 

Only as recently as year before last a report was 
made to the American Bar Association by its Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which Mr. Butler was chair- 
man, to the effect that “Lawful agreements are com- 
mendable. If fear of the law keeps men from enter- 
ing into lawful contracts, the public interest is violated. 
The Sherman Law is the basis of such a fear to an ex- 
tent that can not be over-estimated. It is therefore 
something more than a law; it is a power beyond the 
law. It is the view of your Committee on Commerce 
that the country has outgrown the Sherman Law.” 

For the direct quotations just made I am indebted 
to their inclusion in a charming and instructive mono- 
graph originally appearing in the Atlantic Monthly on 
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“The Sherman Act Today,’ written by Mr. James 
Harvey Williams, and which I earnestly commend as 
an unusually scholarly analysis and discussion of this 
interesting subject. Other authorities could be cited, 
but perhaps these are enough to indicate that I may, 
without fear of treason lese majesty or of being held 
in contempt of court, urge upon this Association the 
wisdom and propriety of its seeking to effect, through 
Congressional action, such modification of the Sher- 
man Act as would enable business enterprises in the 
same industry to enter into reasonable and proper con- 
tracts and agreements, having in mind that such agree- 
ments and contracts, even though they deal with pro- 
duction, territorial distribution and price levels, should 
not be unlawful unless the public interest is violated. 

The Sherman Law was enacted in 1890 at a time 
when the public mind was enraged and inflamed 

@eainst the vicious industrial effect and their callous 

“indifference to the public welfare of the only two trusts 
of magnitude then existent, the tobacco and the sugar 
trusts. The purpose of the law was to curb, if not en- 
tirely destroy, monopolistic control. We all remember 
the picturesque Rooseveltian phrases, such as “a square 
deal,” “the big stick,” “the octopus,” “malefactors of 
great wealth,” “trust busters” and “a short and ugly 
word.” The original purpose of the Act seems to be 
largely the prevention of such concentration of capital 
as would give to trusts the power to crush competition 
and maintain prices at unduly high levels. Yet the de- 
velopment in recent years has been such as to indicate 
that the Sherman Act not only does not prevent a con- 
centration of capital in stupendous companies, but 
rather leaves open only this avenue of escape from its 

waprovisions. Without doubt there are a far larger num- 

@:. of companies of tremendous capital today than ex- 
isted when the Sherman Act was passed, a situation 
naturally to be expected in view of one of the provisions 
of the Clayton Act permitting the purchase of the as- 
sets of individual industrial units and their combina- 
tion into one company, with consequent marketing and 
price-fixing control. 

The late President Roosevelt clearly held, especially 
in the latter years of his life, that modern business can 
not be conducted in accordance with the theories of 
competition of sixty years ago; that to endeavor to 
prohibit all combinations, good or bad, was both futile 
and undesirable, that it is absurd to condemn as evil 
a corporation merely because of its size, and that trusts 
should be prosecuted or encouraged solely as to whether 
they were injurious or helpful to the public interests. 
In fact the platform of the Progressive Party, adopted 


at that dramatic convention inspired almost by religi- 
ous fervor in the year 1912, clearly condemned the in- 
discriminate dissolution of trusts and combinations, 
and held that such businesses of great magnitude, if 
properly and lawfully conducted, were both inevitable 
and necessary for the development of national effici- 
ency and international competition. 


While it is true that for some years the opinion of 
Judge Hook, in the case brought by the Government 
to effect dissolution of the Standard Oil, that “Magni- 
tude of business does not alone constitute a monopoly,” 
was cited as a precedent, yet there are more recent Su- 
preme Court decisions rendering lawful the purchase 
by any corporation of individual companies within its 
industry, provided its total production does not exceed 
fifty per cent of the total production of the industry. 
It is clear that by concentration of capital, individual 
units not producing in excess of fifty per cent of the 
total output of the industry can be combined into one 
company, with a consequent control of production, 
marketing and prices; yet the other independent com- 
panies of the same industry producing somewhat more 
than fifty per cent of the total can not so control their 
activities by agreement between themselves. There 
are many illustrations in American business today of 
this development, such as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the International Harvester Corporation, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
General Motors Corporation, all built out of companies 
formerly engaged in independent competition, a course 
of development which has been held to be lawful. For 
instance, the General Motors Corporation has acquired 
the Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Oakland and Chevro- 
let companies and is thereby enabled to so control pro- 
duction and prices of these cars that one complements 
another, avoiding price competition; yet other inde- 
pendent manufacturers, such as Reo, Hudson-Essex, 
Ford and Studebaker can not by agreement between 
themselves accomplish the same result without offend- 
ing the Sherman Act. It is to be regretted that under 
the interpretation of our existing Federal statutes stab- 
ilization of an industry may be effected only through 
concentration of capital to purchase and combine in- 
dividual units, the door being firmly closed against 
equally effective stabilization, beneficial to producer 
and consumer alike, through contracts made between 
competitors, thus presenting an amazing anomaly of 
permitting by combination that which is denied by 
agreement. 

It is significant and interesting to observe that the 
very titles of several of the British Empire Industries 
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Preservation Acts suggest governmental realization 
of the need of industries for reasonable protection. 
Though in general these Acts render unlawful agree- 
ments “in restraint of trade,” they differ vitally from 
the Sherman Law in that under the former such agree- 
ments are not unlawful unless they are to the detri- 
ment of the public, or are for the essential purpose of 
injuring, as expressed in the Australian Act, “by 
means of unfair competition any industry the preser- 
vation of which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, 
having due regard to the interests of producers, work- 
ers and consumers.” Observe the solicitude in this Act 
for the welfare of the manufacturer, as well as for the 
consuming public. Against an indictment under the 
Australian Act a valid defense would lie in proving 
that the agreements or combinations were not detri- 
mental to the public interests, nor was their purpose 
to injure by unfair competition any other industry. 
It would seem that the spirit of this Act is very nearly 
in accord with the thought expressed by President 
Taft, to which I have already referred, as to “the dis- 
tinction between lawful agreements reasonably re- 
straining trade and those which are pernicious in ef- 
fect.” 

It is difficult to conceive that it was the original in- 
tent of the Sherman Law to stimulate enormous con- 
centration of capital and prevent independent com- 
panies from enjoying like advantages through other 
means. In my opinion this Act should be so modified 
as to permit agreements and contracts within an in- 
dustry for the purpose of reasonably regulating pro- 
duction in relation to market demand, territorial dis- 
tribution, with a consequent elimination of wasteful 
selling expense, and maintaining a fair price level, so 
long as such agreements are not in violation of the pub- 
lic interest, unreasonable, or improperly injurious to 
the remaining competition. Those who under cover of 
such a modification of the Act should endeavor in any 
manner to maintain unreasonable prices could be 
prosecuted and the evidence would speak for itself as 
to the intent and effect of their acts, agreements and 
contracts. Moreover, enlightened self-interest indi- 
cates that to raise prices to the point of excessive prof- 
its instigates and stimulates new companies entering 
the field, with resultant increased competition. Un- 
questionably the nation benefits by Federal statutes 


which make it unlawful to milk the public either by: 


maintaining unreasonably high prices through concen- 
tration of capital in enormous companies or by agree- 
ments between competitors. Under either system 
abuses may arise, but in either case they may be pun- 
ished. 


Because of the belief here expressed, that the Sher- 
man Act should be so modified as to permit more ex- 
tensive and effective agreements than are now legal 
between competitors, it is not to be deduced as in op- 
position to combinations of companies where their in- 
terests can be best served by amalgamation one with 
another. The advantages of two or more competitors 
combining into one company are frequently obvious. 
Through combination, buying power is increased ; econ- 
omies of operation can be effected; needless overlap- 
ping selling expense can be eliminated; market de- 
mand can be better analyzed and adequately met; lar- 
ger financial resources with sounder credit permit 
greater improvements in operating processes; and per- 
haps even more important, the management by execu- 
tives of outstanding ability and efficiency whose worth 


is so great as to prohibit their employment by smaller 


units. It is such considerations as these which mm 
been influential factors in effecting the combination’ 
of various units into some of our largest companies of 
today. This trend of development is noticeable within 
our own industry and it is reasonable to expect further 
combinations of companies in the near future. Since 
such combinations are lawful, they will be effected 
where those interested believe themselves benefited 
thereby. My plea, however, is for those companies 
which are now prevented by law from securing at least 
some of these advantages through reasonable and 
proper agreements with competitors without actual 
amalgamation of resources and management. 

Specifically, I submit to you for your consideration, 
with the hope that you will act favorably thereon, the 
propriety of instructing the suggested committee on 
trade practices, to which I have already referred, that, 
it also be charged with the responsibility of seeking * 
all proper ways to effect such Congressional modifica- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton Acts as will enable 
the units of any industry to enter into such reasonable 
agreements and contracts not inimical to the public 
welfare as will enable them, through control of pro- 
duction and marketing, to earn a fair return upon the 
capital invested. 

A third and concluding major activity for the Asso- 
ciation which I wish to suggest at this time is that of 
accident prevention. There are certain associations, 
notably the Portland Cement Association, which have 
blazed the way in this field of worthy endeavor. Since 


the time when our sturdy Puritan forefathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock and fought valiantly and success- 
fully the elements and hostile Indians to establish a 
foothold and a living place in the land they named New 
England, and when under fairer skies and on more 
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fertile soil the cavaliers of Old England established 
their colonies in what is now Virginia, this nation has 
flourished and prospered. With natural resources of 
almost unbelievable richness and seemingly unlimited 
in quantity; with a population growing by leaps and 
bounds, not only through a prolific birth rate, but also 
enlarged steadily and constantly by immigration from 
the countries of the Old World; blessed with a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people; 
with the happy prospect before us of increased pros- 
perity under a competent and sympathetic adminis- 
tration, it truly seems as though the thread of our des- 
tiny has been woven into the fabric of world affairs by 
the hand of a fate graciously inclined to our welfare. 
It is only in relatively recent years when we have 
spanned the three-thousand-mile width of our conti- 
@ent and planted cities on the Pacific Coast rivaling in 
“magnificence and in population those of the Atlantic 
seaboard, that we have come to realize that these natu- 
ral resources must be conserved and guarded with 
jealous care if we are to continue to thrive and pros- 
per. We have now become accustomed to the phrases 
which rang strangely in our ears not so long ago of 
“conservation of forests,” “of water power,” “of coal,” 
“ore” and the other gifts of a beneficent deity. We 
have outgrown the moral crutches of such phrases as 
“Business is business,” “Honesty is the best policy,” 
and “caveat emptor.” We now clearly perceive that 
business is good business only when it is conducted 
along sound, ethical lines. We are honest because we 
know that we should be, and the material benefits of 
gonesty come naturally as by-products. The buyer is 
@:: expected to beware, but is guided and protected. 
Yet but slowly have we come to the realization, 
which now seems to be crystalizing into effective ac- 
tion, that fundamental as is the conservation of our 
natural resources, even more basically important is 
the protection of the worker. This is neither the time 
nor the place, nor is it at all necessary to indicate to 
you that of which you are already aware—that the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents is not only a humani- 
tarian expression of practical Christianity, but also re- 
sults in increased production and greater profit. These 
things are known to you and I briefly refer to them 
only for the purpose of urging that our Association 
should more actively engage itself in assisting its mem- 
bers to reduce measurably and materially their acci- 
dent rates. Nor shall I endeavor to indicate the means 


and methods whereby the Association can discharge 
this important duty which I believe rests upon it. The 
essential thing is that we recognize the obligation, and 
out of that recognition will grow the method for its 
fulfillment. The employee is not in a position to ask 
that he be protected; he would feel that it was undig- 
nified and cowardly to do so. But the responsibility for 
his reasonable protection rests on the executive, none 
the less, and I hold that this Association would be dere- 
lict in its duty if it did not stimulate and assist the 
executives of our member companies in discharging 
this high obligation. I wish that everyone who has 
labor under his control could carry’ in his mind and 
heart those lines of Pope, which, though written two 
centuries ago, seem prophetic in their application— 


“Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


May God speed the day when this spirit shall guide 
our thoughts and govern our conduct in this matter 
and all others. 





A.S.T. M. Announces Index of Standards 
and Tentative Standards 


T has recently come to our attention that the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials has established a 
new publication called an “Index to A. S. T. M. Stand- 
ards and Tentative Standards.” It is felt that this pub- 
lication will prove a valuable aid in ascertaining 
whether the A. 8S. T. M. has prepared a specification or 
test covering a given material and if so its title and 
serial designation and where it is published in its lat- 
est form. 
For the information of our members we are quoting 
the following direct from the A. S. T. M. announce- 
ment. 


“Additional copies of the present Index will 
be furnished without charge to any of your mem- 
bers who might wish to secure copies and we would 
accordingly appreciate your bringing it to their 
attention.” 


Requests for copies should be addressed to C. L. 
Warwick, Secretary-Treasurer, American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Association Presents Otho M. Graves with Gift 
of Appreciation 


ITH tear dimmed eyes and lumps in our throats, 
those of us who were so fortunate as to be pres- 
ent at the Twelfth Annual Banquet of the Association 
recently held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, wit- 
nessed what will probably stand for all time as the most 
dramatic event in the history of our Association. Af- 
ter four years of untiring and devoted effort, Otho M. 
Graves, upon retiring as President, was presented by 
the membership with a beautiful platinum watch, chain 
and knife in grateful appreciation of all that he had 
accomplished for the Association. Nor was Mrs. 
Graves forgotten for the many sacrifices which she 
must have made as there was presented to her through 
Mr. Graves a new $500 gold note enclosed in a hand- 
some red leather box. 


The watch presented to Mr. Graves is enclosed in a 
heavy inlaid platinum case bearing the inscription on 
its rim—“Otho M. Graves—With Grateful Apprecia- 
tion National Crushed Stone Association 1929.” The 
movement, which is the finest made by Jurgensen, is 
said to be the best obtainable in the world. It is en- 
tirely hand made and is assembled by a designated 
man and remains under his personal observation for 
one year. At the expiration of the year the watch is 
taken down and examined with a microscope after 
which it is reassembled and observed for another year. 
If after the second year of observation its performance 
is correct, it is allowed to go out. The knife and chain 
accompanying the watch are both of platinum, the lat- 
ter also being hand made. 


It would be impossible for us to adequately describe 
‘the presentation of these gifts. It is, however, possi- 
ble to give, for the benefit of those who could not be 
present and to revive this memorable scene in the 
minds of those who were, the presentation address 
made by Col. Chamberlain and the address of accep- 
tance made by Mr. Graves. We will accordingly allow 
the curtain to rise at that point of our Banquet pro- 
ceedings where Col. Chamberlain has just been intro- 
duced by the Toastmaster, Mr. Stull. 


COLONEL O. P. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. Toastmaster, 
Members of the National Crushed Stone Association 


and Guests: Were it not that I feel the importance of 
this occasion and the importance of the thing which I 
have been asked to do, I should feel like apologizing. 
At this late hour I am imposing myself upon this meet- 
ing when not on the program, but I have a short story 
to tell. 


It isn’t a fairy story, but in many ways it is stranger 
than a fairy story. If it were, I think I should begin it 
with “Once upon a time,” but it is something that is 
not so remote as most of the fairy stories, as it relates 
to things that have happened among us, and which wy 
know of from being in contact with them. I am goin?’ 
to start it with, “Do you remember way back when.” 


Do you remember way back when down in Louis- 
ville we had that little convention? I think John Rice 
presided, and there were just a handful of us; we were 
struggling along. We didn’t know from one year to 
the next whether we would have funds enough to last 
for another year. 


I can remember the other little meetings. I think 
of one a short time after at Chicago when Mr. Krause 
was president of this organization. After Mr. Krause 
I think Mr. Schmidt came in as president, and then I 
was absent for two or three annual meetings. I re- 
member of going down to Cincinnati. My old friend, 
John Sloan, had become president of this Associatiogy) 
and I attended that meeting. There I found that some-~ 
one or something had injected new life into the or- 
ganization. The expiring corporate body had been re- 
vived. 


We had a new spirit with us. I wondered how that 
came about. I found out that John Rice had brought 
into his organization and had brought into our organ- 
ization a man who was to do wonders for the National 
Crushed Stone Association. 


Do you remember way back when Francis Wilson 
was the greatest comedian in comic opera, when after 
his success “Ermanie” he had a comic opera called 
“Nadjene,” in which Della Fox was the soubrette. 
Francis Wilson played the part of a professor. ‘He 


came on the stage and the soubrette met him at the 
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door. She was a maid and he introduced himself and 
asked for the mistress. 

He said, “I am Professor Anders, professor of music, 
etiquette and dancing.” 

“Professor, will you teach me fancy dance steps?” 

“Why, my dear,” said the Professor, “ ‘profs’ don’t 
do things they only profess.” 


That was quite the popular view of college profes- 
sors and many professors’ records justified that view. 
But here I found that John Rice had ‘brought into 


this organization a professor from Lafayette Univer- . 


sity who did things. Since that time, in the four years 
he has been president, for we made him president and 
we would like to have him president still, he has 
brought up this organization with the aid which you 


, @°"° rendered him so that now it requires a budget of 


“sixty thousand dollars to carry through the year and 


has become the greatest and most active manufactur- 
ers’ organization in the North American Continent. 


He established the department of research, and the 
central office in Washington, and has done more than 
any man in this country has ever done to preserve and 
promote the solidarity of crushed stone producers and 
to make the crushed stone industry a substantial and 
dignified business. (Applause). 


I have wondered a good many times how and why 
John Rice picked a college professor. I knew La- 
fayette University and its football teams used to come 
to Pennsylvania. The football boys were boiler mak- 
ers, blacksmiths, and machinists; mixed in were Pres- 
byterian ministers. They frequently came down to the 


“*' University of Pennsylvania when I was a student there 


and trailed the proud banners of old Penn in the dust. 
I knew then that Lafayette produced football players 
who could win, but it was only recently I learned that 
this University produced professors who did big things. 


But Mr. Rice must have had vision. I have won- 
dered whether it was simply vision or whether he be- 
lieved in predestination, and knew this man was pre- 
destined to become a great business man. 


Without going any further into our past history, I 
wish to present on behalf of this Association, including 
the Manufacturers’ Division, both the active and asso- 
ciate members, this slight token of the affection, the 
love, and the respect, Mr. Graves, which we have for 
you. 


I need not tell you that no gift that we could make 
to you could begin to measure our love and affection 
and our gratitude to you for what you have done for 
this organization. 


(The members arose and applauded and cheered). 

I will tell you what it is so you will know. It isa 
watch, the best watch that is made for the best man 
that ever presided in any organization. 


In the other box there is something for Mrs. Graves 
so that she will have a part in this remembrance from 
this organization. 





CoL. O. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Who Presented Gift to Mr. Graves on Behalf of 
Association 


Mr. Graves it gives me great pleasure to present 
this on behalf of the organization. (Prolonged ap- 
plause). 


PRESIDENT GRAVES: I am quite a little taken back. 
I didn’t know anything about this part of the program 
of the Banquet or I would have been more modest and 
diffident in urging so many of you to attend. 





Among those present at the Twelfth Annual Banquet of the National Crushed Si 
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I have so deeply and gratefully appreciated for the 
four years that I have had what I recognize to be the 
honor of being the president of this Association, your 
support and loyalty to all that we have undertaken as 
an Association and to the encouragement that you 
have given, that prepared as I am to expect you to do 
fine things in a fine way, I still wasn’t prepared for 
this. 


Also, I am still talking a little bit in the dark, may 
I open the box now Colonel? 


(President Graves opened the box). 

You shouldn’t have done so much. It is entirely too 
fine. I can’t think I am worth carrying a watch as 
fine as this. 


I was awfully worried when “Senator” Ford was 
speaking because he suggested several times that I let 
him have my watch. I finally did, and he kept it very 
possessively, and I pinched his leg, and motioned this 
way, and he handed it over to me. I think I would have 
permitted him to keep it, if I had known what was 
coming. 


I am going to put it on right now and try to live up 
to it. It is a beautiful thing, and you will recognize I 
am somewhat embarassed, and you mustn’t judge me 
too severely at this moment. 


There is another think I like—the watch isn’t far 
from the bottom of my heart where it is carried, and 
that is where I shall always carry the memories of this 
Association, right at the bottom of my heart, too. 


On behalf of Mrs. Graves I wish that I might ade- 
quately thank you for this crisp, new $500 note en- 
closed in this beautiful red leather box. Surely each 
of you can imagine for himself how much she will ap- 
preciate such a gift from this Association. She has 
made some sacrifices unquestionably in connection with 
“my extended absences from home on Association. af- 
fairs and for her to realize that you have been aware 
of this and that you remembered her so beautifully 
will of course give her untold pleasure. 


It seems to me that the whole thing is backward, 
though. You have the cart before the horse. The cur- 
rent of gratitude is flowing in the wrong direction; 
water seems to be flowing up hill. I am just grateful 
to you all the time, for the opportunity that you have 
given me to participate in the growth of this Associa- 


tion. I don’t in the least feel that I have done any- 
thing, and I mean it sincerely. I think it just had to 
come. We just had to go ahead as an industry. We 
couldn’t mark time, we couldn’t drift down stream— 
it was inconceivable, so we started to row up stream. 
I don’t know why anybody should prefer to go upstream 
rather than downstream. It seems though to be com- 
monly accepted that if anybody floats downstream they 
are going in the wrong direction. 


I think I was the fortunate creature of circumstance 
that I happened to be elected to the office of your presi- 
dency at a psychological moment when things were 
about to break. Everybody was ready for it. Any 
suggestion that seemed constructive, no matter from 
what source it came, was weighed on its merits, and 





if it seemed good, shoulders were put to it, and, of | 


course, it moved ahead. 


As I said a moment ago, I have nothing but grateful- 


ness to you, for enabling me to apparently ride the: 


crest of that wave that was necessarily sweeping shore- 
ward. You did it yourselves, and although it is pretty 
well along toward accomplishment, it is not so near 
accomplishment that we can ease up particularly. But 
it is pretty well along its way. In looking back you 
say how much I did, when I ought to be saying to you, 
“It is a splendid work you have done. I am very 
much obliged for letting me be in on it.” 


Nor is it entirely clear to me why any credit is due 
me when it is considered, as Colonel Chamberlain has 
pointed out, more or less accurately, that in Cincin- 
nati four years ago our income was five or six thou- 


sand dollars annually and that now the Association, 


cannot be run for less than $60,000 a year! However, 
I regard your kindly interpretation of this circum- 
stance as indicative of your generous attitude. 

I don’t want to just wander along here trying to ex- 
press my gratitude to you in a faltering and stumb- 
ling manner. I have really been fighting lots harder 
than you know to keep a lump out of my throat that 
would choke me and to keep back tears from my eyes 
that would blind me, but even though you caused me 
for the moment to lose my voice and my eyesight, I 
would always be able to think my thoughts of you, and 
I would always be able to see in spirit into the kindest 
hearts and the most chivalrous attitudes, and the finest 
of gentlemanly spirits that so far in life I have ever 
come in contact with. I thank you! 


Jd 
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Twelfth Annual Convention of Crushed Stone 
Industry is Unqualified Success 
W. F. Wise Elected President 


(Continued from page 7) 

The feature of the evening which did not appear on 
the printed program was the presentation to the retir- 
ing President, Otho M. Graves, of a beautiful platinum 
watch and chain with knife attached. Mrs. Graves, 
too, was gracefully remembered. It is unfortunate that 
every member of the Association could not have been 
present to witness the presentation, but for the infor- 
mation of those prevented from attending, we have 
quoted in an article elsewhere in this issue that part 
of the Banquet proceedings dealing with this event. 
@ As the concluding number of the Banquet program 
N. S. Greensfelder of The Explosives Engineer pre- 
sented with appropriate remarks the N. C. S. A. Safety 
Trophy to the White Haven plant of the General 
Crushed Stone Company for obtaining the best safety 


record of those members of the Association entered in 
the National: Safety Competition. Mr. John Rice, 
President of the General Crushed Stone Company, re- 
ceived the trophy in behalf of his White Haven plant. 

Thus concluded the Banquet and with it the twelfth 
and most successful convention in our history. 

In closing this brief account of our Twelfth Annual 
Meeting we would be not only derelict in our duty but 
needlessly denying ourselves a pleasure if we did not 
acknowledge our deep and sincere debt of gratitude 
to the distinguished speakers who graced our conven- 
tion platform. Our heartfelt appreciation is also due 
the many convention committees and individuals who 
tirelessly and energetically worked for the success of 
the convention. During the meeting the Association 
was the recipient of a beautiful basket of flowers pre- 
sented by the National Slag Association and in response 
to this gracious and courteous expression of their good 
will, we wish to most sincerely reciprocate the senti- 
ment thus expressed. 
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E. G. Lewis Elected Chairman of Manufacturers’ Division 


ITH its usual wisdom and forethought the Manu- 
facturers’ Division of the 

with discriminating care its chairman for the ensuing 
year at its business meeting held at the Hollenden Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, during the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association. The honor and privilege of guid- 
ing the destiny of the Manufacturers’ Division for 1929 
was placed upon the competent and energetic shoulders 
of E. G. Lewis of the Bucyrus-Erie Company. “Ted” 
Lewis is known to all of us for the deep and sincere 
interest which he has for the welfare of the Division 
and Association at large and under his capable direc- 


Association chose 


Gtion big things should be accomplished during the com- 


ing year. 


In accepting the office of chairman, Mr. Lewis ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the confidence placed in him 
and gave assurance that he would do his utmost to ad- 
vance the interests of the Division to the fullest possi- 
ble extent and that he would cooperate with the na- 
tional officers in every possible way. 


In administering the affairs of the Manufacturers’ 
Division during the coming year Mr. Lewis will have 
the capable assistance of the following officers and di- 
rectors who were also elected at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland: 


VicE-CHAIRMEN 


. Gracely, Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 

. Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Shotton, Hendrick Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 


Po > & oy 
S2QeH nw 


DIRECTORS 


E. G. Lewis, Bucyrus-Erie Co., New York City. 

C. B. Andrews, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

Lucius Beebe, Troco Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gordon Buchanan, C. G. Buchanan Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

H. M. Davison, Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

M. B. Garber, The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

H. T. Gracely, Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 


N. S. Greensfelder, The Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

R. Grubb, Canadian Explosives, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 

John M. Johnson, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

M. S. Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

















C. B. ANDREWS 
Retiring Chairman of the Manufacturers’ Division 


Thomas MacLachlan, Vulcan Iron Works, New York City. 

W. F. Nothacker, The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., New 
York City. 

A. E. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. C. Ryder, The Hayward Company, New York City. 

S. R. Russell, E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
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B. G. Shotton, Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
Ralph C. Sullivan, Rock Products, Chicago, Illinois. 
J. M. Thistlewaite, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Manufacturers’ Division is represented on the 
National Board of Directors by three members, two 
of whom are the chairman and the retiring chairman, 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Andrews respectively. The third 
member is elected and for the present year this honor 
was justly conferred upon H. M. Davison of the Har- 





H. M. DAVISON 
Elected to Represent Manufacturers’ Division on 
National Board of Directors 


nischfeger Corporation. Mr. Davison has long been 
interested in the affairs of the Division and it is grati- 
fying to see one of his capabilities elected to the Na- 
tional Board. 


C. B. Andrews of the Taylor-Wharton Iron and 
Steel Company has been chairman of the Division for 


nearly two years, it being remembered that he took 
office upon the resignation of Arthur F. King of the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company. Mr. Andrews has 
worked quietly but nevertheless constantly and ener- 
getically for the Manufacturers’ Division during his 
entire term of office and as an expression of the deep 
and sincere regard which the Division holds for Mr. 
Andrews, its retiring Chairman, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 


“Be It Resolved, That the Manufacturers’ 
Division of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation extends its sincere approval and pro- 
found feeling of thanks to Mr. C. B. Andrews, 
the retiring Chairman of the Division, who 
has guided us through a period of almost two & F 
years and has brought us through this period 
most successfully, who has promoted the 
growth of the Division, promoted the inter- 
ests of the manufacturers with the active 
membership in the existing spirit of coopera- 
tive good will.” 


The privilege of exhibiting at the Manufacturers’ 
Division Exposition is confined strictiy to associate 
members of the National Crushed Stone Association. 
The growth of the associate membership has been 
steady and continuous and it is perfectly obvious that 
if the Exposition is to stay under the same roof with 
the Convention, the number of associate members per- 
mitted to join the Association must be restricted to ‘ 
what can ordinarily be accommodated by the larger’ { 
hotels of the country. With this thought in mind, the 
Division, at its meeting in Cleveland, adopted a reso- 
lution amending its By-Laws to the effect that the as- 
sociate membership be limited to one hundred firms 
and further that above this number a waiting list be 
established and that vacancies be filled in rotation in 
accordance with the date of filing application for mem- 
bership. 


As the associate membership now numbers eighty- 
four firms, there are but sixteen vacancies and it is 
confidently expected that by the time of the next Con- 
vention a sizable waiting list will have been estab- 
lished. , 
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The Effect of Dust-Coated Stone on the 
Properties of Concrete 


By A. T. GOLDBECK, Director, 
Bureau of Engineering 


UST-COATINGS are regarded with much dis- 

favor by some highway engineers and have been 

the cause of numerous and expensive rejections of car- 

loads of stone. The engineer feels that dust-coated 
stone may have certain deleterious effects: 


1. That it will weaken the bond with the mortar and 
cause reduced strength. 

2. That the dust will float to the surface of the con- 
crete during the finishing operation and thereby 
cause a weak surface layer which will later scale 
or peel under the action of the weather or traffic. 


© 

If dust has these effects, certainly crushed stone pro- 
ducers should know about them and steps should be 
. taken to correct the difficulty. If, on the other hand, 
the effect of dust is negligible, then producers, as well 
as engineers, should likewise have this information so 
that logical specifications covering the question of dust 
may be drawn. 


Series I—Dust-Coated Stone Experiments 

Several preliminary investigations have been made 
by us on this subject. In one case a number of car- 
loads of limestone had been rejected. These had been 
shipped to the same job from two different sources. 
Both stones had been produced during or just after 
w=,.wet weather and the stone in the cars presented a bad- 
@, dust-coated appearance. Samples were obtained 
from the cars under the direction of the state highway 
inspector and were shipped to our laboratory. The 
analysis showed that the percentage of dust, deter- 
mined by washing sample No. 10 was 1.35 per cent 
and sample No. 11, 1.06 per cent. 

The standard procedure for determining clay and 
silt in gravel, outlined by the A. S. T. M., was used in 
the determination of percentage of dust. This calls 
for stirring the sample with water and at the end of 
15 seconds pouring off the wash water, repeating this 
operation until the wash water pours off clear. The 
loss in weight of the stone is used for determining the 
percentage of dust. In this operation the stone sam- 
ple must be thoroughly dried by heating, both before 
and after the test. The preliminary drying is often 
overlooked and its omission leads to erroneous results. 
The dust particles determined in this way are very 


‘condition. 


small and in general they will pass an 80 mesh sieve. 

When the samples arrived in the laboratory much 
of the dust had been shaken from the stone and it was 
therefore necessary to re-coat the sto.e. This was ac- 
complished by moistening it and shoveling it together 
with the dust so that it finally presented the same dust- 
coated appearance as when originally sampled. 


At the site of the work it was determined that the 
dust over both samples of stone could very readily be 
removed by mixing the stone with a small quantity of 
sand and water. A few turns of this mixture resulted 
in a complete scouring of the dust from the surface of 
the stone. This test was made to determine the ad- 
hesiveness of the coating, which in this case was very 
slight. It was strongly indicated that the action of 
concrete mixing would, in all probability, remove the 
coating so that there would be no reduction in bond 
strength. 


In the laboratory after coating the stone thoroughly 
in the manner previously described, each sample was 
divided in half, and half of the stone was washed and 
the other half allowed to remain in its dust-coated 
Concrete was then mixed in the propor- 
tions of 1:2:314 by volume. The mixing was done by 
hand; in all probability not in as thorough a manner 
as accomplished in a large concrete paver. 


Mixing Data 
The quantities of materials used and other values 
determined during the mixing of the several samples 
were as follows: 


TABLE I 

Sample No. 10 Sample No. 10 

Washed Stone Coated Stone 
CEment 06s 36.3 lbs. Cement ......86.3 Ibs. 
rrr. 79.5 eer 79.5 
rE 119.3 oS ae 119.3 
ee 17.05 Water ....4. 17.05 
ee 1% in. i ee 1% in 
iy Ta Se 135 hE e 135 

Sample No. 11 Sample No. 11 

Washed Stone Coated Stone 
Cement ......36.3 lbs. Cement ...+.. 36.3 lbs. 
| eens 79.5 Eee 79.5 
See 120.6 ee 120.6 
WENGE .65<5 15.9 i ee 17.9 
SS  —— 1% in SIMD 250.506 1% in 
Wie sb cwes ens 30 PION vs cedees 33 
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The consistency as indicated by the slump and flow 
tests is about the same as that used in concrete road 
purposes, or possibly a little wetter. The above mix- 
tures were made into beams 6 x 6 x 36 in. These were 
stored under moist conditions at a constant tempera- 
ture of 70° F. for 28 days and were finally broken as 
simple beams using a 20-inch span length and a single 
central loading. The top surface of the beam as mold- 
ed was placed in tension because it was felt that if 
there was any weakening effect from the dust it would 
be more evident if the tests were made in this manner. 


TABLE IT? 





Sample No. 11 
Washed Stone Coated Stone 


Sample No. 10 
Washed Stone Coated Stone 


4480 4600 4640 4840 
4350 4850 4750 5160 
4740 4250 3850 4550 
4640 4340 ae 4640 

Ave. 4552 4510 4695 4797 

Modulus 

of 
Rupture 635 629 652 665 


1 These results are also shown in Fig. 1. 


in comparing the above results for modulus of rup- 
ture it is seen that in one case the washed stone is 
slightly higher than the unwashed, while in the other 
the reverse is true. The difference in strength in either 
case is negligible so that apparently the dust coating 
did not affect the cross-breaking strength of the con- 
crete. 

Examination of the broken cross-sections did not 
reveal any evidence of lack of bond due to presence of 
dust. These preliminary tests do not seem to indicate 
that the dust coating had any effect on the strength 
whatever. 


Indentation Tests 

In order to determine if the surface layer of the con- 
crete had been weakened owing to the possible flota- 
tion of the dust to the top layer, indentation tests were 
made such as have been employed at Purdue Univer- 
sity. In these tests a 14-inch steel ball is slowly pressed 
into the surface until the load required to cause a given 
indentation is obtained. This test when applied to 


concrete is not apt to give exceedingly concordant re- 
sults because of the presence of the coarse aggregate. 
The final results obtained, however, were as follows: 


TABLE III 
Load Required to Cause 0.1 inch Indentation 
Sample Stone Pounds 

No. 

10 Washed 4340 
10 Coated 3886 
11 Washed 3993 
11 Coated 4830 


The above results indicate that the surface of the 
washed stone sample was stronger than the coated 
stone sample in one case and weaker in the other, but 
the difference in results was not appreciable consider- 
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FIG. 1.—EFFEcT oF Dust CoATED STONE ON CONCRETE 
1: 2: 3% concrete—28 days 
ing the unreliable character of the test. So that, again, 
the indications are that if the test has any weakening 
effect on the surface, in this case it was not of any 
serious character. 


Series II—Dust-Coated Stone Experiments 

To look further into the question of dust coatings, 
three samples of stone were obtained, one a limestone 
(No. 18), one trap rock (No. 20), and one sample of 


gneiss (No. 19). These samples were made up into 
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1:2:31% concrete by volume, using the mixing methods 
previously described. Stone dust was added in given 
amounts to the moistened aggregates so as to thor- 
oughly coat them with a pasty dust coating before mix- 
ing the stone with the remaining concrete ingredients. 
Beams and cylinders were made for compression and 
cross-breaking tests and also for special wear tests, to 
be later described. To insure a fair comparison of the 
effect of various percentages of dust, specimens con- 
taining a given kind of stone were made on the same 
day and under as identical conditions as possible. The 
water content was regulated so that identical consis- 
The following table No. III will 
gre the essential test data: 


tencies would result. 


The data on compressive strength and modulus of 
rupture are shown in Figures 2, 3, and 4 and the re- 


sults lead to the following strong indications: 


1. That the decrease in modulus of rupture due to 
the dust is from 1 to 1% per cent for each increase 
of 1 per cent in dust. 
2. That the decrease in crushing strength is from 
0 to 2 per cent for each increase of 1 per cent in 
dust up to the limit of 5.7 per cent of dust used in 
these tests. 
When it is considered that the actual percentage of 
dust even in badly coated stone is small, and probably 


does not exceed 114 per cent, the indications are that 


TABLE IV 


SERIES II—EFFECT oF DuUST-COATED STONE ON STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 





Per cent Per cent Weight 
Date Clay and Dustin per Water Flow Crushing Modulus Wear 
Test Made Silt in Stone Cu. Ft. of Ratio Strength of (inches) 
No. 1928 Sand Concrete Rupture 
18-A 10/16 2.8 0.7 148.4 0.93 197 4040 753 0.27 
18-B 10/16 2.8 27 148.2 0.93 198 3900 744 0.30 
18-C 10/16 2.8 2.2 147.6 0.94 197 3930 714 0.26 
18-D 10/16 2.8 3.7 148.0 0.97 202 3735 700 0.31 
18-E 10/16 2.8 5.7 147.8 0.96 194 3610 705 0.30 
18-1 11/14 2.8 0.7 148.0 0.90 198 3795 711 0.25 
18-2 . 11/14 2.8 0.0 148.4 0.89 196 3780 694 0.26 
18-3 11/14 0.0 0.0 149.0 0.88 201 4120 743 0.28 
19-A 10/2 2.8 0.7 ene 0.92 206 3250 673 
19-B 10/2 2.8 at 149.6 0.94 196 3290 678 
6 19-C 10/2 2.8 22 148.4 0.98 198 3260 680 
19-D 10/2 2.8 3.7 148.8 1.01 196 3280 673 
19-E 10/2 2.8 5.7 149.8 1.03 198 3240 631 
20-A 10/12 2.8 0.3 156.6 0.91 197 3870 740 
20-B 10/12 2.8 1.3 155.6 0.93 194 3860 738 
20-C 10/12 2.8 1.8 155.8 0.95 195 3740 705 
20-D 10/12 2.8 3.3 154.4 0.95 199 3640 711 
20-E 10/12 2.8 5.3 154.8 vues 196 3550 694 
18-F 10/18 2.8 0.7 149.2 0.82 164 4300 762 
18-G 10/18 2.8 Re 148.6 0.85 171 4240 729 
18-H 10/18 2.8 2.2 149.8 0.86 161 4170 718 
18-I 10/18 2.8 3.7 148.2 0.86 163 38950 724 
18-K 10/18 2.8 5.7 148.8 0.89 168 4020 741 
19-F 10/4 2.8 0.7 152.0 0.91 165 3610 656 
19-G 10/4 2.8 1.7 150.6 0.86 170 3760 664 
19-H 10/4 2.8 2.2 151.6 0.89 171 3530 635 
19-I 10/4 2.8 3.7 151.2 0.94 160 3510 631 
19-K 10/4 2.8 5.7 151.6 0.96 174 3460 642 
20-F 10/10 2.8 0.3 157.0 0.88 159 4370 781 
20-G 10/10 2.8 1.3 156.6 0.88 166 4040 746 
20-H 10/10 2.8 1.8 156.0 0.88 161 4300 736 
20-I 10/10 2.8 3.3 155.4 0.90 161 4000 737 
20-K 10/10 2.8 5.3 156.0 0.92 164 3960 740 
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the decrease in strength is a negligible factor which is 
far over-shadowed by the unavoidable variations 


which obtain in the manufacture of concrete from day 
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FIG. 2.—EFrect oF Dust COATED STONE ON 
STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 
Mix 1: 2: 3 Stone Sample No. 18 


to day, even under laboratory conditions where the 
best of control is exercised. 

At the bottom of these curves there has been plotted 
It will 
be seen that a slight increase in the amount of water 


a curve showing the water-ratio for each mix. 


was necessary to maintain the same consistency as the 
percentage of dust increased. Those specimens having 
high percentages of dust, therefore, had a higher 
water-ratio than those specimens with a low percen- 
tage of dust. The slight decrease in strength is attri- 


butable to this increased water-ratio. In fact, the de- 


crease in strength is not as great as would be expected 
from the increased water-ratio due to the presence of 
the dust. 

The general conclusion from these results which 
must be drawn on the basis of the data is that dust- 
coated stone of the character used in these tests pro- 


duces a negligible decrease in the cross-breaking or 
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FIG. 


compressive strengths of concrete, amounting to not 
more than 2 per cent for each per cent of dust and in 
most cases less than this amount. The average de- 
crease in modulus of rupture for the three samples for 
each per cent of dust was 1 per cent and the average 


decrease in compressive strength for each per cent of 


dust was 1.3 per cent. 
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Possibly other stones will show other results and no 
doubt if the coating contains much plastic clay, and es- 


pecially organic matter, the decrease might become 
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& 


serious. The point is emphasized, however, that even 
badly dust-coated stone may have no appreciable effect 


on the strength of the concrete. 


Wear Test on Concrete Surfaces 
In an effort to determine the possible weakening 
effect of the dust on the surface of the concrete, a spe- 
The test- 


ing machine is shown in Fig. 5. The wear tool was 


cial wear test was devised for this purpose. 


made by mounting a number of emery wheel dressers 


on a horizontal axle, which in turn is held by a frame 
which can be rotated in a standard drill press. This 
cutting tool is held in contact with the concrete speci- 
men under a pressure of 100 lbs. and is rotated at the 
rate of 275 R. P.M. From the hand-wheel which regu- 
lates the vertical position of the cutter, a weight is 
suspended which has been regulated to produce the re- 





Fic. 5—WEAR TEST MACHINE 


quired pressure. This hand-wheel is also graduated 
to indicate the amount of wear taking place during the 
test. Simultaneous readings are taken of wear and 
time so that it becomes possible to show the exact rate 
of wear at any instant during the test and from read- 
ings such as these the curves shown in Fig. 6 have 
been plotted. 


It will be noted that during the first tenth of an inch 
wear there is no clear indication that one specimen 
has worn more than another. After a wear of ap- 
proximately 0.3 of an inch has taken place there is a 
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fanning out of the curves to some extent with a slight 
tendency for a higher percentage of wear in the high 
dust specimens than in the low dust specimens. 
tendency is not particularly well defined, however, and 
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when it is considered that the maximum variation from 
the specimen of greatest wear to that of minimum wear 
is only 0.06 of an inch, when the depth of wear is such 
as would result in a well travelled concrete road after 
a period of ten years or more, it is realized how exceed- 
ingly slightly the dust seems to have affected the wear- 
ing qualities of the road. 


It would be expected that there would be a slight 
effect due to the increased water necessary to maintain 
a given consistency. The general conclusion which 
can be drawn is that in these tests, dust up to 5.7 per 
cent by weight of stone did not cause any serious de- 
crease in resistance to wear. 

In Fig. 7 are shown the specimens containing vari- 
ous percentages of dust which have been subjected to 
the wear test. 


Still other tests are being conducted on the broken 
specimens of the beams. These are freezing and thaw- 
ing tests which are still in progress and will be re- 


ported at a later date. 


This 
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Fig. 7—SPECIMENS SUBJECTED TO WEAR TEST 





Pamphlet on Mineral Fillers Available 

T will be remembered that in the October, 1928, is- 

sue of the Journal there appeared an article describ- 
ing tests conducted on various mineral fillers for sheet 
asphalt at the University of Michigan. The interest 
manifested in this article seemed to warrant our r 
printing it in pamphlet form. Additional copies are Fr 
consequently now available and requests should be di- 
rected to the Secretary’s Office in Washington. 





The Convention Proceedings 
ORK is now under way for the publication of the 
complete proceedings of the Twelfth Annual 
Convention of the Association held at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, January 21 to 24, and it is expected 
that copies will be ready for distribution the latter 
part of March or the first part of April. This volume 
should prove a most valuable contribution to the li- 
braries of all interested in the production and use of 
crushed stone as it will include one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable collection of papers and discus- 


sions ever presented before an annual meeting of the 
Association. 
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Manufacturers’ Division Exposition Creates Unusual Interest 
at Annual Meeting 


HAT the Manufacturers’ Division Exposition of 

Quarry Equipment and Machinery held in con- 
junction with the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation at Cleveland, was of unusual interest and edu- 
cational value was attested to by the exceptionally 
large number of delegates present in the Exposition 
rooms at every available opportunity. Both producers 
and manufacturers were enthusiastic in their praise 
of this feature of our annual meetings and assuredly 


i 


no one who attended the Exposition could fail to be 
impressed with the care and painstaking effort put 
forth by the manufacturers in the preparation of their 
respective exhibits. The interest shown by the super- 
intendents and operating men in this display of the 
latest improvements and developments in machinery 
and equipment used by the crushed stone industry 
should have been particularly gratifying to our asso- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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New York Producers Show Appreciation 
to Mr. Graves 


SINGULAR tribute was paid to Otho M. Graves, 


retiring President of the National Crushed Stone 
Association, by his fellow members of the New York 
State Crushed Stone Association on the occasion of 
their meeting during the annual convention of the na- 
ational organization recently held in Cleveland. 

Late Wednesday afternoon after the conclusion of 
the group meetings, Mr. Graves received a telephone 
message in his room stating that during the meeting 
of the New York Association which was then being 
held, a difficulty had arisen which required his pres- 
ence to solve. As Mr. Graves was very busy he said 
that it would be practically impossible for him to get 
away. Not to be denied, however, the party on the 
other end of the wire became so insistent that Mr. 
Graves finally agreed to attend the meeting. Shortly 
after his arrival he became convinced that his pres- 
ence was indeed necessary if the dilemma in which his 
fellow producers from New York State found them- 
selves was to be solved, for Mr. Seitz on behalf of the 
New York Association presented to him a beautiful 
service of flat silver. 

In presenting the gift to Mr. 


Graves, Mr. Seitz 


spoke of how proud the New York producers were of 
having one of their own members as president of the 
National Association, how much they valued his help- 
ful assistance to them over his four years of office and 


finally that the gift was a token of the deep and sin- 
cere esteem in which he was held by the New York 
producers. Mr. Graves was completely taken aback 
for the moment, but quickly recovered his composure 
and in his usual gracious and courteous manner thank- 
ed the Association for its kind and thoughtful remem- 
brance. 

A committee composed of Ex-president Schaefer and 
Ex-secretary Owens then escorted Mr. Graves with 
his present to the presidential suite where the gift was 
displayed throughout the reception before the Banquet 
and until the conclusion of the Convention. 





Low Cost Improved Roads Investigation 


Report Issued 

i yee Highway Research Board of the National Re- 

search Council has recently issued a 311-page bu 
letin dealing with a special investigation on “Low 
Cost Improved Roads.”’ This investigation was con- 
ducted by C. N. Conner who, it will be remembered, 
has appeared several times on the program of our an- 
nual conventions. Unquestionably, this bulletin con- 
tains the most complete statement of the methods for 
building and maintaining low cost improved roads now 
in existence and it should be of great interest to crush- 
ed stone producers. 

Naturally, it deals not only with the use of crushed 
stone as a material for low cost road construction but 
other types of materials which are used locally for this 
purpose are also considered, such as slag, gravel, lime- 
rock, marl, caliche, chert, shale, disintegrated granite, 
sand-clay and volcanic cinders. The bituminous and 
other surface treatments. used are also described. Co 

Mr. Conner obtained the information for this bulle- 
tin by personal investigations which he conducted 
throughout the country and he was also supplied with 
information from a number of state highway depart- 
ments and other sources. The bulletin is replete with 
excellent illustrations showing the steps in the various 
procedures used in the construction of the different 
types of low cost roads and there are also shown cross- 
sections suitable for these various types. 

Several of the conclusions as stated by Mr. Con- 
ner are: 

“There is an immediate need for a large mileage of 
low cost improved roads having a traffic capacity of 
300 to 1500 vehicles per day exclusive of heavy trucks.” 

“Low cost improved roads will continue to include 
more than half of the surfaced mileage in the United 
States.” 
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“The annual surface maintenance cost exclusive of 
lost material is usually less than $500 per mile and that 
replacement of lost surface may greatly increase the 
annual maintenance cost.” 


“Untreated surfaces capable of carrying mixed traf- 
fic of 300 to 500 automobiles and light trucks daily can 
commonly be built for less than $10,000 per mile, with 
a width of not less than 18 feet.” 


“Construction and maintenance methods which in- 
clude blading, dragging or screeding result in smooth 
riding surfaces.” 


It is advised that those interested in low cost road 
construction procure a copy of this bulletin by writing 
to the Highway Research Board, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. We have a limited number 
© copies available for free distribution to the mem- 
bers of the National Crushed Stone Association and 
those who wish to obtain a copy may do so by writing 
to the Washington Office of the Association. 





Motorists Need 20-Foot Road Engineers 
Show by Interesting Tests 


p° you know that you drive your car or truck by 

instinct? You do, for engineers of the Bureau 
of Public Roads have been watching you. They have 
made observations to see how far from the edge of the 
pavement you drive and what you do at curves and on 
down grades. 


Having marked off pavements into one-foot sections, 
Q. engineers, by watching the right rear wheels of 
passing vehicles, find that on straight and level roads 
of various widths from 14 to 24 feet, with shoulders in 
fair condition, passenger car drivers habitually main- 
. tain a distance of from 114 to 4 feet between the outer 
wheel and the edge of the pavement. Truck drivers 
operate somewhat nearer the edge, but prefer not to 
approach closer than 114 feet. Drivers will sacrifice 
clearance between their own and passing vehicles 
rather than drive closer to the edge than they instinc- 
tively feel is safe. 


The bureau’s observations indicate that pavements 
less than 18 feet wide are decidedly too narrow since 


they provide no clearance for passenger cars or trucks 
operating in the usual paths. While the 18-foot width 
is apparently great enough for passenger cars in two- 
lane traffic, it is not quite wide enough for trucks. The 
20-foot width gives ample clearance for trucks and is 
not excessive for automobiles. 


In moving down hill on light grades, traffic moves 
slightly toward the center of the road. Light down 
grades do not suggest reduction of speed, hence traffic 
takes the precaution of moving slightly away from the 
edge of the pavement. No such tendency was observed 
on heavy grades where the speed is reduced, and the 
instinctive fear of the pavement’s edge is lessened. 


In rounding horizontal curves, traffic, in general, 
shifts toward the inside edge, but the trucks shift their 
course toward the inside of the curve less than passen- 
ger vehicles. Under all circumstances, truck drivers 
are found to adhere more closely to the edges of the 
pavement than operators of passenger vehicles. 


Traffic moving on the outside of the curve shifts its 
course farther in the direction of the inside than traffic 
moving in the opposite direction, which is limited in 
its choice of a course by the proximity of the edge of 
the pavement. Unless, therefore, the pavement is 
widened on the curves, the normal straight road clear- 
ance between the two lines of vehicles is reduced. 


The used width of a pavement may frequently be 
considerably less than its apparent width, the observa- 
tions disclosed. On straight roads, as well as on curves, 
the outer foot of the surfaced section is sometimes 
totally ineffective because of a bad shoulder. A closely 
set guardrail, a steep crown, a bad gutter, or an uneven, 
bumpy condition of the surface near the edge will 
cause the driver instinctively to seek the center of the 
road. In one case, a 24-foot pavement was found to 
have an effective width of not more than 20 feet be- 
cause of the abutments of an overhead railroad bridge 
which were crowded close to the edge of the pavement. 


Smooth, white concrete shoulders at the edge of a 
black surface seem to lure the traffic toward the side. 


- Center lines on straight roads, as well as on curves, 


exert a marked separatory influence. 
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Manufacturers’ Division Exposition Creates Un- 
usual Interest at Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 31) 
ciate members, and clearly demonstrates the wisdom 
of the active members’ sending as many of their super- 
intendents and foremen to the convention as possible. 

Since the inception of this feature of the conventions 
the Manufacturers’ Division Exposition has shown 
steady and continued growth. and in expectation of a 
larger exposition than ever before we somewhat opti- 
mistically provided for ninety booths for the Cleveland 
meeting. It is very gratifying to be able to announce 
that the entire ninety booths were occupied by sixty- 
one individual exhibitors, including governmental bu- 
reaus and trade papers of the industry. The follow- 
ing summary of the displays exhibited is given through 
the courtesy of Rock Products. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Exhibit- 
ed a working model of gyratory crusher driven by roller- 
bearing motor through a Tex-rope drive. Also photograph 
panels showing their complete line of crushing and screen- 
ing plant equipment. Represented by I. K. Cox, A. Gold- 
berg, J. M. Johnson, W. S. Keine, W. Mengel, G. W. Shores 
and A. H. Wyman. 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, I1l.—Exhib- 
ited its manganese pan-conveyor, dipper teeth, chain, sheaver 
and a line of manganese steel castings. Represented by B. 
F. Clark, J. O. F. Clark, W. S. Mullally, A. R. Sittig and 
C. E. Wallander. 

American Tar Products Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.—Displayed a 
sample box of its product “Tarmac,” a limestone coldmix, 
also literature. Represented by B. J. Bell and C. L. Bower. 


Armstrong Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa—Exhibited a 
working model of electric well-drilling machine, also a work- 
ing model of drill bit sharpening machine. Represented by 
W. S. Foster, H. C. Neely and F. J. Schermer. 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.—This company was rep- 
resented by P. T. Evans, A. D. Hammond, W. Lackie and 
J. M. MacDowell. 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc., New York, N. Y.—Exhibited a model of 
20x 10-in. Farrel-Bacon jaw crusher; also photographs of 
60 x 42-in., 36 x 15-in., 42 x 36-in. and 48x 12-in. crushers. 
An interesting booklet on the history of these crushers was 
distributed. Represented by W. H. Milroy, W. V. Pietsch 
and W. R. Young. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.—Displayed a cutaway ball- 
bearing sheave used on clamshell bucket; also photographs 
of steel bins, ready-mix concrete plants and steel turntables. 
Represented by A. C. Feathersotonehaugh and E. L. Har- 
rington. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.—Displayed a work- 
ing model of the 120-B electric shovel operated with stan- 
dard controls. Also catalogs and literature of complete 
line of shovels, cranes and draglines. Represented by P. H. 
Birckhead, R. W. Conant, H. C. Helt, E. G. Lewis, P. M. 
Richards, F. C. Ruhloff, M. J. Woodhull and F. O. Wyse. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., Chicago, I1l.—This 
company was represented by G. T. Burrell, Jr., M. H. Bald- 
win and M. E. Crosby. 


Cement, Mill and Quarry, New York, N. Y.—Displayed copies 
of current issues of magazine. Represented by E. M. Buck 
and H. D. Hascall. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y.—Exhibited 
C.-P. No. 8 light sinker drill, C.-P. No. 10 medium sinker 
drill and the C.-P. No, 6 drill mounted on spring handles; 


also drill steel. 
Fitzpatrick. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.—Displayed 
literature on stock of rebuilt equipment. Represented by 
W. T. Hand. 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn.—Exhibited samples 
= -eseaate metal and buckets. Represented by W. S. 
icol. 


Dorr Company, New York, N. Y.—Exhibited working models 
of Dorrco washer and the Dorr bowl classifier. Represented 
by W. B. Geary. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.—Displayed 
catalogs and literature on explosives and explosive service. 
Represented by C. H. Coale, W. O. Dunn, J. W. Koster, J. 
E. MacBlain, S. R. Russell, R. H. Summer and E. T. Wolf. 

Easton Car and Construction Co., Easton, Penn.—Exhibited 
models of Won-Way and Phoenix cars; also photographs 
and literature on their other types of cars and quarry bodies 
for motor trucks. Represented by W. E. Farrell, J. C. Far- 
rell, G. D. Fraunfelder and A. Prausnitz. 

Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio—Displayed photograph 
panels showing quarry installations of Plymouth locomo- 
tives; also photographs of Deisel locomotives. Represented 
by E. W. Heath and J. L. Smith. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—A very interest 
exhibit of some of the equipment developed in its researc 
laboratories among which was a Telsa coil-thyraton with 
carbon pile control and an electric tube controlling electri- 
cal energy. Also displayed photographs of G. E. electrical 
equipment in the crushed-stone industry. Represented by 
W. E. Gluesing, J. J. Heuther, L. Higgins, L. W. Shugg 
and E. B. Smith. 

Good Roads Machinery Co., Kennett Square, Penn.—Exhibited 
a working model of its Champion roller-bearing crusher 
made in 10 x 20-in., 10 x 28%4-in. and 10x 40-in. sizes; also 
a model of Champion sand wash box and photographs of 
crushed-stone plant equipment. Represented by M. A. 
King and J. W. Kitts. 

Goroco Mechanical Spreader Co., Philadelphia, Penn—Exhib- 
ited a model of mechanical spreader for loose aggregate at- 
tached to a model truck; also moving pictures showing their 
spreader in actual operation. Represented by A. I. Dean, 
R. E. Eggleston and J. D. Prosser. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Displayed photographs of crusher, screens and other quarry 
equipment; also a full size grate bar for its 52-in. hammer- 
mill and patented 2-piece hammer. Represented by W. P. 
Gruendler and R. Rothas. 


Harnischfeger Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.—Displayed 2 
model of its No. 600 P.&H. shovel; also photographs of its 
line of excavating equipment including a No. 900 P.&H. 
3%-yd. Diesel excavators. Represented by D. J. Calder, 
H. M, Davison and N. P. Farrar. 


Hayward Co., New York, N. Y.—Displayed models of clamshell, 
dragline and orangepeel buckets; also literature and cata- 
log. Represented by H. C. Ryder and C. C. Sargent. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, Penn.—Exhibited 
double corrugated square mesh perforated plate for vibrat- 
ing screens, also flat plates and gratings; also displayed 
the new Weston testing screen for testing samples of stone 
or gravel down to %4-in. Represented by D. W. Blackburn, 
B. G. Dawn and B. G. Shotton. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.—Displayed a panei 
board of dynamite and blasting accessories; also distributed 
booklets on quarry blasting; motion pictures of quarry 
blasts were also shown. Represented by W. J. Austin, J. 
Barab, W. F. Gainty, N. S. Greensfelder, Mr, Heking, L. 
Keane, W. B. Lyons, N. D. Rand and W. D. Truck. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y.—Exhibited its No. 4 drill- 
steel sharpener, No. 6F furnace, burning oil or gas, also 
CC-45 pile driver, CC45 paving breaker, GA35 paving 
breaker, DCR-23 jackhammer, X-59 jackhammer, S-49 
jackhammer,, R-12 jackhammer, BCR-430 jackhammer, 


Represented by J. I. Edwards and J. C. 
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BBR-13 jackhammer, R-39 jackhammer, BAR-33 jackham- 
mer; also drill steel and catalogs. Represented by W. B 
Broan, A. H. Hruby and J. M. Wells. 

Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, Ill—Exhibited “Oro” manga- 
nese-steel castings of sprockets with renewable teeth, buck- 
ets, drag chain dipper teeth, crawler parts and other man- 
ganese-steel castings. Represented by E. C. Baucr and W. 
S. McKee. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn.—Displayed a 
line of grease cups including the following: gravity feed, 
organ type A spring automatic, organ centrifugal feed loose 
pulley and Norman press steel compression cups; also sam- 
ples of grease and the Keystone Manifold Safety Lubricat- 
ing System. 

Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Co., Koppel, Penn. — 
Displayed panels of photographs showing quarry cars and 
track equipment. Represented by C. Abeles, F. D. Camp- 
bell, S. M. Pare and H. W. Redman. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill—Exhibited T-5 herringbone speed 
reducer, No. 1 car spotter and a model of vibrating screen. 
Also their 30 and 60-in. idlers, a section of its aluminum 
idler and photograph of K-55 2-yd. shovel. Represented by 
Cc. S. Huntington, W. W. McKee, J. J. Richards and A. K. 
Schifflin. 

Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio—Displayed a cut out model 
of their No. 44 G. T. “Clipper” traction type blast-hole 
drill; also photographs and catalogs of its entire line. Rep- 
resented by C. C. Hale, J. Reynard, C. A. Riggs and C. W. 
Ringo. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co.. Philadelphia, Penn.—Exhibited all 
sizes of ‘‘Rol-man” double-lock-mesh, woven manganese steel 
screens; also samples of a fine mesh “Rol-man” double 
crimpled screen with small diameter wire. Represented 
by L. W. Jones and W. H. Potter. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio-—In addition to dis- 
playing photographs of Marion shovels in quarries and a 
blue print of its 5-yd. quarry shovel type 6200, this com- 
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pany conducted a “Wearability” guessing contest. The 
number of grains removed by the grinding test from soft 
steel and manganese steel were given and producers were 
invited to guess the number of grains removed from “Kin- 
erium.” The correct answer was 0.75 grains. In keeping 
with the name of this contest wearing apparel was given for 
prizes. The winners were J. W. Ireland, Lambertville Trap 
Rock Co., 1st prize; C. A. Munson, New Haven Trap Rock 
Co., 2nd prize; J. A. Murphy, Albany Crushed Stone Corp., 
3rd prize; Geo. J. Fredricks, Consolidated Stone and Sand 
Co., and C. L. Clarke, Ohio Crushed Stone Association, tied 
for 4th prize; A. G. Seitz, Rock-Cut Stone Co., 5th prize; 
Wm. Mohr, John T. Dyer Quarry Co., 6th prize and Harold 
Shelatree, Union Limestone Co., 7th prize. The Marion 
Company was represented by H. T. Gracely, C. H. Gibbons, 
F. B. Jennings, C. E. Silva, W. Westland, H. L. Cox, F. 
Artz, D. L. Cheney, L. E. Foster, T. F. Henson and C. M. 
Houser. 

National Malleable and Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Exhibited samples of “Naco” cast-steel shovel and dragline 
chain; also car wheels; literature and catalogs were dis- 
played. Represented by T. H. Doyle, L. L. McKee and R. 
R. Root. 

National Crushed Stone Association, Washington, D. C.—Dis- 
played illuminated photographic panels showing views of 
the research laboratory of the association, also various 
uses of crushed stone in road construction work and for use 
as railroad ballast. Represented by J. R. Boyd, A. T. Gold- 
beck and J. E. Gray. 


National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill—Exhibited panels and 
pamphlets showing the work they are doing to promote 
safety in industry. Represented by P. N. Bushnell. 


Niagara Concrete Mixer Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Exhibited the 
“Niagara” roller-bearing vibrating screens with the new 
combination screen panels. The screens displayed were a 
No. 4 three-deck, No. 4 two-deck and No. 2% two-deck. 


Represented by S. C. Hodge, A. E. Owen and W. E. Wett- 
laufer. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Displayed photographs 
and drawings to show the working principle and design of 
the Symons disc and cone crusher. Represented by L. D. 
Hudson, D. Kay and J. M. Thistlewaite. 

Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio—Showed photographs of shovels in 
use for quarry and excavating work. Represented by E. C. 
Smith and R. G. Thibaut. 


Paperboard Industries Association, Chicago, I1l.—Displayed 
paperboard boxes for dynamite, also showed moving pic- 
tures of strength tests made of paperboard boxes packed 
with dynamite. Represented by H. H. Gwathmey. 


Pit and Quarry, Chicago—Displayed copies of current issues of 
their publication. Represented by W. A. Buschman, J. O. 
Durkee and J. Lampe. 


Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co., Ambridge, Penn.—Exhibited two 
sizes of its line of vibrating screens; a single deck-single 
unit 3 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in., and a double tandem, 4x 10-ft., 
screen, both screens being equipped with ball bearings and 
high pressure lubricating fittings. Represented by E. R. 
Bollinger, R. Bollinger and C. R. Galloway. 


Productive Equipment Co., Chicago, I1l—Displayed a working 
model of their No. 12 double-deck, ballbearing equipped, 
vibrating “Jigger” screen; also catalogs on entire line of 
screens. Represented by D. M. Ensminger and J. L. Wes- 
tenhaver. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N. Y.—A double-deck 
42x72-in. ““Gyrex” screen was the center of interest in this 
company’s exhibit; displayed also live-roll grizzly; cush- 
ioned idlers and roller-bearing idlers. Represented by R. 
H. Dana, M. S. Lambert and W. Robins. 


Rock Products, Chicago, Ill—Displayed the Annual Review 
and Directory Number for 1928, also copies of current 
issues and reprints of an article on “Market Analysis and 
Budgeting Production and Sales.” Represented by W. B. 


Lenhart, N. C. Rockwood, Ralph C. Sullivan and W. A. 
Wilson. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio—Exhibited a 
working model of its standard electric blast hole drill. Rep- 
resented by C. Merwin, W. F. Nothacker, J. Rose, and R. 
R. Sanderson. 

Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill.—Showed a working model 
of a plant for loading, storing and reclaiming crushed stone 
using a “Crescent” power drag scraper; also motion pic- 
tures of equipment in use on self-unloading boats. Repre- 
sented by R. H. Baughman, J. A. Sauerman and J. N. 
Schufreider. 

Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, Mich.—Exhibited their 
double-deck 3x6-ft. ball-bearing, vibrating screen equipped 
with high-pressure lubricating fittings. Represented by F. 
D. Barber, G. W. Behnke, G. H. Cooper, R. C. Dunekel and 
J. B. Gowr. 

Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Displayed a line of 
various sizes of “Rex-Stearns” chilled-face, cast-iron idlers 
equipped with anti-friction bearings and pressure lubrica- 
tion. Represented by L. B. McKnight. 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Aurora, I1l—Exhibited 
its No. 455 carrier, “Simplex” carrier, live-roll grizzly, 
“Moore” Lingate, box-car loader and “J. F. S.” variable 
speed transmission equipment; also catalogs and literature 
Represented by C. H. Adamson, L. V. Linquist, E. J. Pa 
ton and T. A. Ruddy. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J.—Ex- 
hibited “Tisco” Manganese steel chain, sprockets, dipper 
teeth and its new “Tisco Timang” wire for woven wire 
screens. Represented by C. B. Andrews, L. E. MacFadyen, 
R. Moore and J. R. Smith. 

Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio—Displayed photographs of its 
line of shovels, cranes, draglines and back diggers operat- 
ing on quarry and excavating work. Represented by M. B. 
Garber, A. F. Kuehne and R. W. Smith. 

Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Co., Allentown, Penn. 
—Displayed catalogs and literature covering their line of 
crushing and screening plant equipment. Represented by 
F. E. Benner, D. A. Cheyette and Ben. Haislip. 

Troco Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn.—Displayed samples 
of “Troco” crusher grease; also literature on stone crusher 
lubricants. Represented by L. Beebe. 


The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Exhibited its Type 60 
Hum-mer electric vibrating screen, also samples of wire 
cloth and testing screens. A panel of installation photo- 
graphs and letters made up an exhibit entitled “Screening 
for Profit.” Represented by H. P. DeHart, G. Ellen, W. W. 
King, W. J. Piggott, A. E. Reed and D. V. Vigneron. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.—An interesting dis 
play of charts and graphs showing the production of crush- 
ed stone in this country for the past 20 years. These pro- 
duction figures were also broken down into production by 
states. Charts and graphs were shown to illustrate the 
economical and statistical work being done by the Bureau 
of Mines in the crushed stone industry and in the use of 
explosives. Represented by A. A. Munsch and J. R. Thoe- 
nen. 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C.—Panels and 
charts on the proper and economical control of voids in ag- 
gregates made up this exhibit. 

Union Explosives Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.—Displayed dyna- 
mite and blasting supplies, also Cordeau-Bickford detonat- 
ing fuse. Represented by H. H. Conley, A. H. Edgerton, 
L. D. Nichols and P. E. Reutter. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Displayed photo- 
graphs and literature covering their line of quarry steam 
and gas locomotives. Represented by T. MacLachlan. 


Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Exhibited a working model of a “Non-Clog” crusher and 
feeder for crushing muddy rock without choking. 

Represented by R. F. 


Alsa 


catalogs and literature. Schneider 














